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THS OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT WERE TO IDENTIFY 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS AND TO ESTABLISH 
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RETURNED BY 90 SCHOOL ADHlNISTRATO^iS IDENTIFIED FIVE BROAD 
AREAS OF IMPORTANT STUDENT NEEDS. THE TWO MOST OFTEN 
MENTIONED, CURRICULUM METHODS AND CURRICULUM CONTENT, WERE 
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EMOTIONAL 
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REVISE JUDGMENTS ON THE BASIS OF A CONSISTENT PHILOSOPHY OF 

IN ALL SUBJECT AREAS, AND (S) 

THE NEED FOR INCREASED EMPHASIS ON SYNTHESIZING AND 
evaluating KNOWLEDGE INCREASED WITH GRADE LEVEL. THE 
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PREFACE 



The logical, place to start Improvlttg education is with the identi- 
fication and analysis of problems or needs. The establlehnent cf Justi- 
fiable priority for this work is possible only if the seair^b for needs 
encompasses a wide spectrum of the educational scene* 

• ^ere a“?e many types of educational needs, e#g*» pupil needs, 
teacdier needs, needs of society, curricular needs, and institutional 
needs. AH of these are interrelated. Based on the findings of a 
prellminaxy survey a decision was made for the North Bay PACE Center to 
concentrate on an eaamlnatlon of currici;ilar needs during 1966-67: more 
specifically, to study the difference of opinions between idiat students 
and adults think should be. as compared with their perception of what 
actually Is. 

This documerst reports the development, conduct, findings, and some 
ifl^lications of that study for the four county North Bay area. 

The work was conducted under the general direction of the then 
Project Director, Dr* Penrod Moss, assisted by the PACE Center staff* 
Tedmical development of the survey, and analysis mid reporting of the 
data has been prepared by Mr* Donald Kase, Research i^sociate on the 
PACE ataff • 

It is hoped that the infotmation reported herein %»ill not only 
atsist in the identification of needs to aid in the development of 
successful Title III Projects, but will also be of help to school 
districts in their ongoing program of curriculum development. 




c 



Nelson C* Price 
Director 

North Bay PACE Center 
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IHTROmiCTKMI 

This report 1« « pretentatloii of the results of activities of the 
?ACE Center during the first year of its operation in the interest of 
achievittg tuo of the specific objectives described In the ccntract 
between the C. S. Cfflce of Iducation and the Office of the Napa 
County Superintendent of Schools* 

These two objectives are^ (1) to Ideaitlfy educational and cultural 
needs of tlie I65»000 public and non<-public preachool> elementary and 
secondary students residing in Kapa> Harin, Solano and Sonoma counties — 
the North Bay Beglon, and <S) to establish priorities among these needs 
for purposes of program development In school districts within the region* 

The contract with the 0* S. Office of Education also calls for two 
biahly Interrelated strategies for achieving these objectives* For the 
first objective the basic strategy is to conduct need studies in the 
manner of the behavioral sciencest i*e., use of the scientific method* 

This strategy should be augmented with other » more subjective, activities 
for identifying student needs, especially those of the various advisory 
conmittees* 

The second objective of the Center calls for the use of an advlsory- 
exeoitive structure for setting priorities on Identified needs* The 
Intent of ths contract is that teachers, students, parents, businessmen, 
skilled and unskilled workers, the clergy, artists, school administrators 
and others, should actively participate in the affairs of the Center* One 
of the critical activities of the advisory conmittees is to reconnend to 
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the Executive Beard priorities for action* this is in addition to tlieit 
active participation in identifying^ student needs » identifying, iocal 
resources » assisting with increasing an aitareness of developing educa- 
tional events, and becoming Involved in creative program development. 

It should be pointed out that those two objectives, together with 
the strategies for attaining them, are also objectives and strategies 
of the other twenty PACE centers covering the 58 counties in California, 
all of vdiich centers are funded under ESBA, Title 111.^ 



%rogr;iis toward the attainment of the remiityiiyg primary objectives 
of the PACE Center will be reported tc the Board under separate coner. 
These objectives are; (1) to identify regional resources that might be 
used to facilitate the fulfillment of high priority needs ldentifi#;4 by 
the Center and the various advisory committees and set by the Executive 
Board, (2) to develop and/or facilitate developliig educational programs 
desij^ed speclfcslly to fulfill high priority needs, and (3) to dis- 
seminate information regarding activities of the Center, new program, 
ideas, and developments in education* Ii!E>lled in this last objective is 
that the Center, as an agent of the intermediate unit, should assist with 
the spread, or adoption of fully functional programo that are exemplary 
or innovative in nature* 
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SUMMftRg OF mSt SIGHIFICANT FIHPIHGS 



U Tocati«»al Education, Social. Studies, and Hone Econonics, m measured 
by the Learning Goals in the questionnaire, are the three most keenly 
felt curricular needs of students in the Horth Bay Region. 



Zm Plqrsical Education^ Foreign Language, and Music are Learning Goals 
that are vieifed ac being achieved to a more satisfactory degree in 
relation to other curricular areas. 



3. Emotional (Affective) conponents of learning are fait to be more 
earnestly needed in the students' education thaat additional stress 
on purely intellectual (Cognitive) learning. Thla rs true for 
nearly all curriculian areas. 



4. As students progress through school, their opinions regarding a need 
for Vocational Education, Social Studies, and Hoiiie Economics increase 
in strength. !Biis is true for both the intellectual and emotional 
components of these curriculum areas. 



5. Both students and adults generally tend to feel quite satisfied with 
the overall job the schools are doing. 



6. Ability to make And revise judgments on the basis of a consistent 
philosophy of life was viewed by almost every group of respondents 
as either the most needed, or second most needed Learning Goal of 
the Affective domain for almost every curriculua area. 



7. A need was expressed for increased emphasis on the intellectual 

activities of synthesising and evaluating knowledge (the two highest 
Cognitive levels studied) • Again, the feeling for this net»! in- 
creases with Increasing grade levels* 
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Aa objectiire study of sducationaX needs is a 
tec>mlcal undertaking. It is at tines hard to 
eiq^lain. Despite thiSt the PAC5 staff has in this 
reporf, tri^^d to be accurate and c< npr^^hensive, and 
still brief and understandable . 

The next several pages t' 21 why and how the 
study was made. If you are futeresred in rational<< 
and nethodology» pages 3 shrotigt 11 are 

If you are Interested siwply in the i.*esults, 
turn to page lb. 
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HOW THIS STOTSt 0? UmRlCmAE IIEEDS 

The North Bay PACE Center began operation in July» 1966* During the 

laottth of August » 1966, a questionnaire (See Appendix A) was sent to 250 

public and non^public school administrators asking them to list the three 

most important student needs from their points of view» 

Of these questionnaires, 362 were returned within a short period* 

The responses were then coded and tabulated* The Director reported to the 

Board on October 13, 1966, the results of these tabulations (See Appendix B) 

five of the needs most frequently mentioned were adopted by the Erecutive 

Board for further study and programmatic development. These are, in order 

of frequency of mention? 

1. Curriculm Methods* 

2* Curriculum Content* 

3. Library and Audiovisual equipment. 

4* Preschool Education* 

5* Recreation. 

Since the first two most frequently mentioned needs were both concerned 
with curriculum, the decision was made to study in some depth needs of 
students in terms of curricular objectives* The results of this 
Administrator Survey were also taken as a direction fcr other future 
investigation* Ideally, this direction should have been further substan- 
tiated by the four county advisory committees as well* However, immediate 
action was imperative because of approaching deadlines for project sub- 
mission and the Center could not wait for the developing advisory coniaittees 
to become viable with respect to this responsibility* 

Several method and technique problems were considered for assessing 
curricular needs* One central problem tc consider was that of sampling: 
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Iftmt curricular areas a!io\»ld be identified and saiiipled and to iiliat^^^^ 
flhat groups of persons and how loiany in each group should be saispled? ivhot 
denographic variables (school districts » wealth, population density, etc*) 
should be considered, and how should the sample be drovn? 

Another critical issue was that of deciding idiat instruments to use 
for detersnining need* Should the Center use already developed gpeation- 
naires, if any were available? Should questionnaires he used at all, or 
should use be in.1e of published criticisms of gaps in the curriculum? 
Should one technique be used for selected ''target*' groups (e*g*, have 
anthropologists and/or sociologists interview low income and minority 
groups) and auother technique for other target groups (e.g*, use Q«-Sort 
technique, semantic differential, or open*ended interviews on selected 
students and teachers)? Should the Center develop its own instruments 
designed spitcifically to iaeasure an operational definition of "need"? 
ftould such m\ instrumeut obtain identical measures on all persons in 
several samples, and would it have high communication value to both lay 
persons and educators? 

the latter course of action was selected for several reasons* Ko 
existing availatle techniques appropriate to the pnohlem were located* 

It was felt necessary to measure directly a clearly defined concept of 
student curricular needs. In addition techniques that are understand*- 
able to 1^ people were considered an essential ingredient if the results 
of the study were to have impact for program development through the 
advisory structure of the Center* Also Important among these reasons was 
an Exvscutive Board decision not to use outside anthropologists and 
sociolcgists for th'*s study during the 1966*67 school year* 
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PROCEPimES 



Pefiattiott of a Cugrlcultim **weed” 

One of the firnt tasks was to Olefine ”need*** Tne chosen definition 
was: ^Iffecd is a laeasnred dlsctcenancv between opinion of the eattent of 
respondent EXPECTATIONS ^what shonld be) of the curticMm and^ P^igQ 
teitardinn the extent to which these expectations ARE BEINC Plg«PIX1^ 0* 
(ehat Is),^ All of the PACE centers la California have struggled with 
tne prohlet* of defining "need” in such a way that its meaning is clear» 
both to lay persons in the advisory connittees and to professional 
educators* It is extremely difficult to obtain agreement on the mean- 
ing of words that have value connotations, or which have an emotional 
charge, unless th^ are defined in terms of an ac tivity that can be 
observed and described accurately by others* Words defined in this 
manner are termed "operational” definitions and are used extensively 
in the behavioral and physical sciences* 



%he formal mathematical model is: H • E (e - o) ■» 0, That is, Keed 
equals the Expectation that the difference between the £»pected and the 
observed "reality” is xero. This is the null hypothesis* Thus, average 
positively sigaed differences between "e" and ”o" for any one group of 
respondents is interpreted as a "need”, whereas negatively signed dif- 
ferences are taken as excessive emphasis in that part of the curriculum* 
Zero discrepancies imply satisfaction - no need, and no excess* The max- 
imum possible positive discrepancy is +3, and the maximum negativt^^ dis- 
crepancy is -3. There are four possible ratings of "idiat is" «md four 
ratings of "what should be”. For example, if a respondent rates a cur- 
riculum lieaming Goal as existing to the extent ”2”, hut believes it 
should exist to the extent "4" , his score is +2. These scores are 
alrer«^ed for each curriculum area for each group of^rcspondents and are 
labeled throughout the remainder of this report qb P, meaning average 
discrepancy* S refers to an average of several D*s* 
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Questionnaiice Construction 

Once this operational definition of curriculnm ”need" was established* 
the next task was to construct an instrument to measure the discrepancies 
between opinions about idiat is expected from the schools with respect to 
the curriculum* and opinions about what seems to be actually happening*^ 

The first step in the scientific method is to state an objective in 
measurable terms. Sltdlarly, the first step in system analysis* as 
applied to education* is to describe educational objectives in terms of 
measurable behavior - knowing* doing* feeling. After exploring alterna- 
tive approaches to this first step* the staff decided to work within the 
structure of the eleven standard Curriculum areas in California schools. 
!fhree of these curriculum areas {Language Arts* Social Studies* and Art) 
were further subdivided into more specific subject areas as shown on 
the .following page. 



^A third variable planned for study was that of "actual** reality* 
vis. * to what extent in fact are these various curriculum areas being 
taught or offered to students measured by this questionnaire. The 
pl£Ui was to see in what manner* if any* the measured opinion discrep- 
ancies correlated with the ongoing curricular reality in those school 
districts included in the sample. Regrettably* limited time* resources* 
and personnel did not allow this portion of the study to be conducted 
during 1966-67. 
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itaRRiCDL SUBJECT AREAS 
Qg OllESnOtMAlRE IgAgHIIS <3QALS 



It €ttifgictiluii A»?^» 
liatheisaticft 
Iiaaguage Arts 

Sociat Studies 

Science 

Art 

Music 

Vocationat Education 
Hone Economics 
Foreign lianguage 
Heattlt Education 



20 Siibiect Areas 

Hath^tien 

Heading 

Spatting 

Htiting 

Speaking 

Gramar 

History 

Civics 

Geograpfiy 

Economics 

Science 

Fine Art 
Applied Art 
Plastic Art 

Music 

Vocationat Education 
Home Economics 
Foreign Language 
Health Education 
Physical Education 



Physical Education 

Several student behavioral objectives » or, as they %^ere labeled "Iieaming 
Goals”, were written by the staff for each of the 20 subject areas using 
Bloom's laaccttomy of Educational Objectives as a theoretical guide. 



^Bloom, Beajamln S. (Ed.) Taxonotay of Educational Oblectives . 
Handbook X: Cot tnitive Itomaln* Hew York: David HeXay$ 1936* 

^ratwohl, David R., Benjamin S« Bloom, and Bertram B. Hasia. 
Yettonomy of Educational Objectives* Handbook 11: Affective Domain. 
New York: David lIcKay, 1964. 
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A "taxonongr" i« a eXaaaification ayatem. Bltxni'a Taxontw 
Educational Obfeetivaa ia deactibed in aoica detail la Appandia G. Tbeae 



objactivea ara atated in tama of atodant bebmvlnr. *21110 b^avloir la 
claaalfiad :lnto tlitea t 3 rpes: "Cognitive", ot icncwiiig, "Affective", ot 
feeling, and "Psycho-notor", or doing* For purpoaea of tlila study, only 
tbe Cognitive and Affective types of behavior are being studied* 

Cognitive behavior according to Bloom has sin levela of increasing 
coa^lexlty* these ares 

Level Behavior 



1. 

2 * 

3. 

4* 

S* 

6 . 



Knowing knowledge and Information* 
Underatandlng knowledge and Infonnatlon* 
Applying knowledge and information* 
Aitalyala of knowledge and Infoim^ion* 
Synthesis of knowledge and Information* 
Evaluation of knowledge and Information* 



Affective behavior has five levels of Increasingly complex function*- 



Ing* these are: 

Level Behavior 

nnfiWiWi^wii riwi p—i iiwii wmmmtmttmm 



1* Receiving* 

2* Responding to* 

3* Valuing* 

4* Organising value systems. 

5* Behaving in accordance with a 

value system. 

In this report the "levels” refer to those cited above* 

Each of the questions on the questionnaire was written specifically 
to measure one of these eleven "levels" in the tassnoay* thus, not only 



is each curriculum area measured, hnt also measured is the intellectual 



CCognitive) "level" and its associated emotional (AftSctive) "level” of 
maturity for each area of the ct-irriculum* A behavioral objective (or 
Learning Goal> becomes a need If it has not been attained to the degree 
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ccm*ld»rea de<il*aUe hy the tespcmaeat group. 

The next step in constructing the questionnslre was to deterartne 
the teclni::qtie Tor tueasviring discrepancies consistent with our estab- 
lished definition of ’Wed”. Since opinion was being assessed > a four- 



point scale was developed for measuring the extent to which respondents 
believed learning Goals are being attained in the schools. The same 
scale was used to evaluate respondent opinion with respect to the extent 
they believed these goals should be attained. Thus, the discrep-nqr be- 
tween idiat ’’should be" and "what is" is measured by the numerical dif- 
ference between the two opinions on a four point scale <see footnote. 
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One hundred and twenty item or Iieatbing Ck>alt were a8seiiA>led into 
a trial format* This preliainary questlonnaite was then review .4 by 
Dr. Italph Tyler » Director, National Assessment Program, Stanford 
t^versity^ His conments and criticisms were supportive of the learning 
Goal concept, and of the kind of assessment technique that was being 
developed. The trial questionnaire vm then administered to three 
classes of sixth graders in three different counties. As a result of 
this pilot stud^, about half of the questions were revised. Sixth 
graders were used for this purpose because it was Imown that they 
were very likely to point out unwarranted assumptions which the staff 
might be making when writing the learning Goals. Since the question- 
naire was to be administered to respondents with a ildc range of 
reading ability , it was necessary to write items at the lowest ex- 
pected reading level. In the judgment of the staff this also was the 
sixth grade. In the final form 117 learning Goals were used. (See 
Appendix H for t. copy of this questionnaire.) 
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SAMPL1H6 

A girici was ^constructed taking account ponulat ion danalty In 
tstiMi of geographic ai 8 tributio 2 k» ADA» and the incone level of parents 
in the various school districts. Bach of the public and non'-public 
school districts was placed in this grid. A five percent sanpls of 
intact classrooHS for grades 6, and 12 was selected in each cell 
in the grid* In some instances this procedure of taking intact 
classes resulted in more than a five percent aample and in others less 
than five percent* Overall, a total of 4*2% (or 2,220) of the approxf- 

1 

nately 41,000 students in these grades completed useable questionnaires* 
The adult sasple was obtained by having teachers, administrators, 
and parents of the participating students also fill out the question- 
naire* Special service personnel were mainly county office and district 
pupil personnel staff, and library and curriculum personnel* In 
addition, other Interested adults were asked to cuoipl^ce the question- 
naire, especially members of the county advisory conssittees* These 
latter groups obtained many additional questionnaires from parents 
and teachers on an Informal basis* 



%early 400 questionnaires had to be discarded as incomplete* 
Ko systematic bias was noted in the discarded questionnaires* 
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Eadi of tha four associates cm the FACE staff nade 

arransanents for a&aiaisterias and coUectlng the questionnaires in 
eottfomit^F with the sawptlng plan for his county. Approainately 2,000 
of the 2,220 attccessfull. 3 r con^leted questionnaires were adioinistered 
directly by the staff* The questionnaire responses were then key<» 
punched onto IBM cards, which were then placed on tape for analysis 
at the imivr;rsity of California Computer Center. This was accomplished 
through a special arrangement between the FACE Center, the Sonoma 
County Office Bata Frocessing Center, and the University. 
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Cdnsistency (reliability) o£ reapomleiit opinion among the several 
learning Goals is o£ great isq^ortance* for consisteney leitir* credibility 
to the results* fable X on the folloi^ing page shows this questionnaire 
as having a high degree of consistency because the reliability coeffic* 
ients are unifcietiiXy high. 

Xt is interesting to note that for esich respondent group shown 
in this tr'^le the reliability coeff iclentfl;^ are slightly lower for 
the Affective domain than for the CognitiM’'e domain* fhis means findings 
regarding the emotional components of the curriculum are a little less 
consistent than the intellectual components* Tlie difference) however) 
is of minor is^ortance insofar as the main conclusions drawn from 
this study are coxuiemed. 



^The technique used to confute these coefficients is known as the 

**odd«even split half technique*'. That IS) one half of the items on the 
questionnaire were correlated with the remaining half. The resulting 
correlation coefficients are then "corrected** hy the Spearman«Brown 
Prophecy formula shown at the bottom of the table. See Garrett) H* £« » 
Statistics in Psychology and Education* 5th Ed., Xiongmans, Green & Co., 
Hew fork) 1958, p. 339. 



e 
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yABLE X 

Speaxman«Broim 
Eeliabillty Coe££icianta 



06sctiption 



Correlut^tui 

m 



SpeamaEiiipBKOim 
Correction 

ra+a)* 



'^otal Sanple 



All Learning Ooala 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
Aiiective Learning Goalr Only 

Grade 9 

All Learning Goals 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
Affective Learning Goals Only 

Grade 12 

All Learning Goals 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
Affective Learning Goals Only 

teachers 

All Leading Goals 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
iir;^v«tive Leami» , Goals Only 

Parents Pins Businetismen 

All Learning Goals 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
Affective Learning Goals Only 

Administrators Plus Special 
Service Personnel 

all Learning Goals 
Cognitive Learning Goals Only 
Affective Learning Goals Only 



1618 .852 
,893 1796 .943 

.764 1731 .866 



.905 441 950 
.872 497 .932 
,763 478 .866 



.929 533 .963 
.938 380 .968 
,759 570 .863 



•896 76 .945 
.891 79 .942 
.757 81 .862 



.929 lOS .963 
.913 109 .355 
.776 107 .874 



.910 113 .953 
•895 118 .345 
.774 117 .873 



e(l+2) “ ^^12 

1+T12 
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RES«LTS 

Xt it hoiked thac you have read the "Why** and "h<m" o£ thit study* 
However* vhether or jot you did you may wish to analyte the results* 
Xhete technical results* or findings* are reported in the n^t several 
pages in sufficient detail to allow m independent and critical evalua* 
tion of the conclusions hy those readers who desire to do so* The 
major findings are suomarited on page 1 • 
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GROSS FINDIRGS ?OR TOE 

A total o£ 2,2R0 qtssatlonnairea obtaiaod fton the aeveval teapon* 
dent gtoupa were analysed* Cos^ining all 2,220 queatioimalres yields 
the tabulations shown in Table XI on the following page. lhejPK»t 
general finding based on this table is that in the opinion of thc i 
respondents completing the questionnaire. Vocational Education. Social 
Studies > and Home Economics > as measured bv the lieamiag Goals , in J ^ liis 
studv> are the three most keenly felt curricular needs of students in 
the Worth Bay Region. Vocational Education was rated as the great^t 
need in both the Cognitive (knowing) and Affective (feeling) domains 
of learning* By contrast. Physical Education, Foreign Iianguage, and 
Music are Learning Goals that are viewed as being already achieved 
^ satisfactory degree in relation to all other curricular 
areas studied. Math, Art, Language Arts, Science and Health Education 
fall between the three highest and three lowest ranked discrepancies of 
the eleven curricular areas. 

Overall, this average discrepancy between *'what is*^ and *'what 
should be*' is slightly greater in the Affective domain than in the 
Cognitive domain, indicating that emotional components of learning are 
felt to be more earnestly needed in the students* education than 
additional stress on purely intellectual learning . Almost without 
exception, this is consistent for each of the eleven curricular areas* 
Exceptions are found in Science and Home Economics, where Cognitive 
learning is viewed as slightly more needed than Affective learning* 
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Av«rigt aitctepaneits (S) And their Reletlve Etidiiiigi <R) 
of Beepondente for Bach of Eleven Currieulm 

Arees In the Cognitive end 



Affective Ooneine 




Bloom* fl Taxononty 

Averege of 



Cognitive Affective Cognitive & 

Domain Domain Affective 

5 Rank S Rank 5 Rank 



Vocational Education 


.783* 


11 


.919 


11 


.851 


11 


Social Studies 


.6?2 


9 


e778 


10 


.735 


10 


gome Economics 

mfiki 


.714 


10 


.666 


8.5 


.690 


9 


-m.-' sp SO an as cm os an an an 

Health Education 


an aa an an as * ' an 

.635 


mm mt -w 

7 .644 


an nt ' at ' an 

7 


an at an an . 

.640 


; na m an 
8 


Science 


.648 


3 


.597 


6 


.623 


7 


Itsnguage Arts 


.560 


6 


.666 


8.5 


.613 


6 


Art 


.552 


5 


*567 


4 


.560 


5 


Mathematics 


.529 


4 


.585 


5 


.557 


4 


an an ' an an. ma na ao' an in ns ' an 

Mhsie 


an an " ' an ' " an an ' an 

.439 


av w av w wm w 

2 .563 


an an as an - 
2 


an ' na an .an 

.501 


•n . an an 

3 


Foreign Language 


.422 


1 


.564 


3 


.493 


2 


Physical Education 


.448 


3 


.518 


1 


•483 


1 


m 

Grand Means D * *584 




.642 




•614 





* See footnote on Page 5 explaining 6 and D«^ 



Note: the larger the S (average discrepancy) the greater is the felt 
need*^ The lower the number in the Column the less the evidence 
of feX'i^ need* 
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PETAIIEP glUDXHCS 

The foHowiiig pages now go into loore detail in anaXyeing the isajot 
findings as they apply to difft^ent respondent groups and to the intriouS 
sections of the taxonoisy of educational objectives.^ 

These specific details assune importance in the development of 
actual programs aimed at meeting the iieeds previctisly identified and 
reported. 

Table Xla (Appendix C> and Table Ilb (Appendix D> show the mean 
discrepancies (D) and their relative rankings (R> for each curriculum 
area broken down by the various responder^ groups. The respondent groups 
are Ath, 9th» and 12th graders, junior college students, teachers, 
parents, school administrators, special services personnel, and business- 
men. All of these respondent groups were reclassified In several ways, 
as shown in the tables. These additional breakdowns Include sex, 
county of residence, type of school, population density, and a measure 
of attitude toward schools in general. 

Coimitive Reeds 

Table Ila shows an overall discrepancy in the Cognitive domain 
idiich was increasingly felt as students progress through school (see 6 
across bottom of the table). Parents and teachers feel about the same 
as their 12th graders concerning the attainment of Learning Coals. 
Although not fully satisfied 'with any curriculum area, school 

1 

See page 8. 
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adniiii^trAtOM afi,d seiyice petiscRttel seem to £ooX meifo oatlsfiod 

than do patents^ toacheir8» and 12tti graders* 

These tables yield interesting differences and sladlarities >dien 
studied in tenvs of the eleven curriculum areas* Vocational lEducation, 
for example y is the area of greatest Co^itive need from the viewpoint of 
studeiits in all grade levels sampled, but Is ranked below both Science 
and Social Studies by teachers, parents, school athnlnistrators and 
special service personnel* That is, although each of the respondent 
groups felt Vocational Education was among the three greatest needs, 
som2 groups had stronger opinions about it than others* 

In Home iSconomlcs there are even greater differeaces* Whereas 
students rank Cognitive goals of Home Economics as the second most Im- 
poctant need {ranked 10), it ranks 7 by teachers, 6 by parents, 4 by 
school administrators, and 8 by special sen/ice personnel* Apparently, 
school administrators are more satisfied with current Home Economics 
programs than any ether group of respondents, but students are the least 
satisfied; the students become increasingly dissatisfied as they progress 
through school* 

Social Studies is conside i*cd third in degree of need by students 
in grades 6, 9, and 13, whereas i2th graders felt Health Education is 
the third greatest need. Parents, teachers, school administrators and 
special service personnel all ranked Social Studies as either second 
or third in need in agreement with 6th, 9th and 13th graders* In other 
words, there is almost unanimous agreemenv that the area of Social 'Studies 
ranks near the top as a curricular need* 
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The mean diacrapancy scores (5> for -the three .highest rankisig needs 

shoir» again, an increasing magnitude of need, according to student 

1 

opinion, as they progress through school. 

In general, the data in Table Ila (Appendix C) suggest JfeSSSJSSii 
Education. Social Studies and Home Eaonoaics are the three curricular 
areas of greatest Cognitive need insofar as students are concerned, and 
that Vocational Education. Social Studies and Science are the three most 
iniportant Cognitive curricular needs in the opinion of parents, teachers, 
school administrators and special service personnel. 



Affective Heeds 

In the Affective domain, (Appendix D, Table lXb| Vocational Education 
again shows up as the ovt^rwhelming need, being ranked 11 by all groups 
except 6th graders. The same increasing progression of the size of the 
D*8 is evident for students in all grades. School administrators again 
indicate that this field represents the curriculum area of greatest need. 

The second highest priority need in the Affective domain was Social 
Studies, though parents and administrators ranked it as third and fourth 
respectively. The grade progression mentioned before again characterized 
this need. 



%ie W is .669, .705, .827, .854 for grades 6, 9, 12 and 13 
respectively. In Vocational Education, for example. The same progression 
is true also for Home Economics and Social Studies, although the size of 
the D*s is uniformly less than V?;c.«r*rional Education. Whereas the 0 In 
Vocational Education by teacliers* special service personnel and parents 
is less than 12th graders, sciicol administrators feel this need more 
strongly than 12th and 13th graders. 
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Opinions mte split as to i^etlier Xan^uags Arts, or Home Economics 
rank third in the Affective dosiain. 

In every respondent group, the general opinion indicated a somewhat 
greater need for Learning experiences and opportunities in the Affeetive 
components of learning in a large majority of the eurricclum are^^s* 

Overall, the gniatest need expressed by all respondent groups, in 
both the Cognitive and Affective domains of learning, is for incj'.sased 
opportunities to attain the behavioral objectives of Vocational Education 
and Social Studies which are indicated or implied in the questionnaire. 

general Attitude toward Schools 

Hespottdento were asked to check on a four-point scale their opinion 
of how good a Job tbe schools are generally doing: "a very good job”; 

"a good job”; ”a poor job”; ”a very poor job”. In sense, the question 

is a rough attempt to assess respondent bias. I£ the magnitude and/or 
order of the discrepancies can be attributed to a systematic bias any 
resulting finding would be ambiguous in its meaning, or require qualifi- 
cation. 

Approximately 2,220 persons answered the question. Of this group, 
79X were of the opinion the schools are doing either ”a good job” or 
”a very good job”, whereas 21% felt the schools were doing ”a poor job” 
or ”a very poor job” (see Appendix E). This finding may explain to some 
degree why the D’s tend to be relatively small. Both students and adults 
tend to feel generally satisfied with the kind of overall lob the schools 
are dolnft. 
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Eegacdless of their attitude toward the schools^ the reapondeate 
unifOCTlv iadieatod the need for a greater eiqphaaia on Voeational Bduca* 
tioQ, Thia variable vaa ranked indicating the greateat need, in 
both the Cognitive and Affective domaina by all four attitude levels » 
Hone Economics and Social Studies remain aa 2nd and 3td prioritiea* 

Those respondents Who rated the schools as doing a "poor Job" and a 
"very p^or job" felt a need for more Language Arts and Music in the 
Affective domain of the curriculum* These respondents also felt a need 
for caore Science in the Cognitive aspect of the curriculum. 

Of interest is the relationship of attitude toward least needed 
curriculum areas. In both the Cognitive and Affective domain those 
with positive feelings about the schools felt the lowest needs were in 
Mathematics and Music, whereas those with negative attitudes felt the 
least need in Physical Education in both domains. However, there is a 
tendency for respondents with positive attitudes about the kind of Job 
the schools are doing to feel less of a discrepancy between "What is" 
and "What should be" than those with negative attitudes when the 11 
curriculm areas are combined. • 

In general, however, it appears that the highest ranking needs 
identified by the several groups of respondents are generally independent 
of their attitude toward schools, as measured by this question, although 
the amount of need felt does appear to be related to attitude: positive 

attitudes are associated with lower discrepancy (5) scores than are 
negative attitudes. 
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other Glasstfications of the Hata 

The data for ail 2,220 respondents -^re reclassified according to 
Sex, County or Residence > Type of School, and Population Deng^,t3t* 

Tables 11a and Ilb also contain the relevant statistics for these classi- 
fications* No new findings resulted froci an analysis of these data which 
would substantially add to, or contradict, those already reported above* 
It should be pointed out, however, that Vocational Education and Hone 
Economics were ranked first and second in each of the four counties* 



o 
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AHAtYSIS m TERMS OF BIXX)M*S TAXOWC^ 



Resi> 0 !idef !^ t groups 

Appendias F (Table III) shows the average discrepancy (D> and Rank (R> 
of Learning Cktals assembled according to Bloom's Taxonomic levels for 
both the Cognitive (Intellectual) and Affective (emotional) domains. 

In the Cognitive domain , acquiring knowledge » understanding knowl- 
edge, and being able to put knowledge to use are not considered as neces- 
sary by all respondent groups ar he higher level Cognitive skills of 
analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating knowledge. In other words, 
respondents felt less of a gap between "what should be" and "what <s" 
with respect to lower levels of Intellectual functioning than they did 
with higher levels. 

It is noteworthy that school administrators considered the ability 
to evaluate (the highest level) as the greatest need, whereas nearly all 
other respondent groups felt that being able to synthesize ittfcrmation 
is most needed. 

In the Affective domain the findings are less uniform for the 
various respondent groups. However, an exception concerned "Being afjle 
to make and revise judgments on the basis of a consistent p hilosophy of 
life" (Affective level 5). This was viewed bv every group except parents 
as either the most needed or second most needed Learning Gaal . 

Parents and teachers were the only two groups of respondents who 
expressed concern about students responding with a sense of satisfaction 
to events and situations (Level 2). 
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AH adult groups expressed as their chief couceru - valuing sovething* 
accepting values » having value preferences, having coni^ctions, and 
being conmitted to something (Affective level 3)* With the exception of 
6th graders, students rated these as their second most dominant concern. 
Sixth graders, on the other hand, eeem to feel a need for developing a 
life philosophy based on some kind of organisation of their own developing. 



but as yet unorganized, values. 

. fip 

In the Cognitive domain the students are more concerned about the 
adequacy of the curriculum than are the adiilts. Furthem^re, this con- 
cern deepens as the student progresses throvigh school. 

In the Affective domain adults express greater concern for unmet 
needs than did students# However, as was true in the Cognitive domain, 
student concern increased with progression through the grades. 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE mmU 
MIA CLASSIFICATIONS 



A technical statistical analysis was conducted of the variability 
anong the mean discrepancies (0) of seven respondent groups, six 
Cognitive and five / iective levels of learning, and of the Learning 
Coals defining each level of Bloom's Taxonomy. The purpose of this 
analysis was to determine the following: 

1. Are the D'jb between the respondent groups statistically signif- 
icant? That is, are the differences from group to group for all 117 
Learning Coals considered together larger than one might expect by 
chance? 

2. Are the D's betweer» the six Cognitive levels statistically 
significant? That is, are the differences from Cognitive level to 
Cognitive level larger th£U}, one might expect by chance? 

3. Are the D's between the five Affective levels statistically 
significant? 

4. Are the B's between the Learning Goals within each Cognitive 
level statistically significant? 

5. Are the B's between the Learning Goals within each Affective 
level statistically significant? 

All of these questions are important for an obleetive appraisal of 
results obtained and reported in Tables I, Ila, Ilb^ and III. Basically, 
these five questions ask the same thing: if the study was repeated in 

essentially the same manner within the region, would the results and 
conclusions be essentially the same? Although this analysis does not 
answer this general question conclusively, it does suggest that the 
general findings would very likely be siid.lar to those feported on 
preceding pages. 
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Tables XVa and IVb of this section is a Hvmmtf of the analysis of 
variance.^ These tables indicate that the mean differences between the 
respondent groups for both the Cognitive and Affective domains are sta** 
tistically very significant when all Learning Goals are considered 
together* This means the observed differences are greater than might 
be expected by chance (P<*001)* Therefore conclusions about overall 
respondent group differences are Justifiable and for most groups the 
conclusions are probably reliable* 

These tables also show an f ratio for Cognitive level and Affective 
level differences that would occur very Infrequently by chance (P COOl). 
That iSg the mean discrepancies between the Cognitive levels and between 
the Affective levels are meaningful differences when all 2,220 respon- 
dents are considered simultaneously. This is an Important finding for 
it verifies, or at least gives credibility to, the Center's attempt to 
construct the questionnaire according to Bloom's theory of the structure 
of educational objectives* Had these differences not been statistically 
significant the general conclusion regarding Cognitive and Affective 
levels would not have been Justified* 

Analysis of Learning Goal differences within Cognitive and within 
Affective levels indicates a general tendency that individual Learning 
(itoals are indeed defining separate curricular objectives for any given 



■^The computer program used for this portion of the study is one 
developed at the HCLA Medical Facility, #BMD0 2V, which is part of the 
STATPAK DC System IBM 7040/7094 located at 0# C* Berkeley, where the 
analysis of variance for factorial designs was run* 
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Cognitive or Affective level* lliie finding should he Qualified« perhaps, 
because it may be a partial function of differences between respondent 
groi]^8» This is not likely to be the case since the pattern of responses 
from group to group is highly similar (See Table IIX, Appendix p). 
Ideally, this part of the analysis should have been done separately for 
each respondent group, thus removing any doubt* 

The variation labeled ’‘interaction’* (See lines 4, 5, and 6 In 
Tables IVa and IVb) indicates that respondent group differences are not 
a function of differences in either the Cognitive nor Affective levels, 
but these group differences may be in part a function of differences 
between the individual Iieaming Goals* However, this probably is not 
too significant a qualification, because the respondent group differences 
for the amount of variance attributable to this qualification is small 
compared to that for the variance between groups* 

interaction of Cognitive or Affective leve3.s with Learning Goals 
within these levels may be considered a kind of further validity check 
of the questionnaire’s construction. That is, this statistically slgni-* 
ficant interaction (See line 6, Tables IVa and IVb) suggests the 
Learning Goals are discriminating between Cognitive and Affective levels* 
In general, the analysis of variance supports conclusions described 
earlier in the report and indicates a successful application of Bloom’s 
theory of educational objectives* 

The analysis could have been conducted in other ways, especially 
with respect to differences between various cur ricultsn areas* However, 
time, practicability and money were realistic constraints as well as an 
imbalance OiL subject areas Included in the questionnaire. 
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MALYSIS OF VARIAKCE 
(Factorial Design) 

Curriculum Need Study 
(Study #1) 



TABtB IVa 

6 N I T I V J| D 0 M A 1 N 





Degrees 










Source of 


of 


Sums of 


Nean 




Probability 


Variation 


Freedom 


Souares 


Squares 


F ratio 


Level 


(1) Between 












Respondent Groups 


6 


3.39732 


.56622 


48.896 


<.001 


(2) Between 












Cognitiire Levels 


5 


1.88347 


.37669 


32.529 


<.001 


(3) Bet^en 












teaming Goals 
WitMn Cognitive 
Levels 


9 


1.84704 


.20523 


17.723 


C.OOl 


(4) Interaction 1 K 2 


30 


.42361 


.01412 


1.219 


N/S 


(5) Interaction 1X3 


54 


1.68679 


,03124 


2.698 


<.01 


(6) Interaction 2X3 


45 


12.15576 


.27013 


23.327 


- .001 


(7) Residual 


270 


3.12624 


.01158 






Total 


419 


24.52025 









TABLE IVb 

A F F E C T I V B D 0 M A 1 N 






Source of 
Variation 


Degrees 

of 

Freedom 


Sums of 
Squares 


Hean 

Squares 


F ratio 


Probability 

Leval 


(1) Between 

Respondent Groups 


6 


5.61315 


.93553 


111.505 


<.001 


(2> Between 

Affective Levels 


4 


1.38451 


.34613 


41.255 


<.001 


(3) Between 

Learning Goals 
Within Affective 
Levels 


11 


4.55852 


.41441 


49.393 


<.001 


(4) Interaction 1 X 2 


24 


.24389 


.01016 


1.211 


H/S 


(5) Interaction 1 K 3 


66 


2.10230 


.03186 


3.797 


< .01 


(6> Interaction 2X3 


44 


7.85509 


.17852 


21.278 


< .001 


(7) Residual 
Total 


264 

419 


2.21456 

23.97252 


•00839 
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STimSTOGAL AHD COKtESt iflfALYSXS OF LEABMING CQftLS 

mnmfG vocAHotfAL EPP(smotr> home Ecmmcs. 

AND SOCIAL SmiES 

Each teaming Goal was analysed Co deteymine the percentage of 
tespondents who were comoletelv satisfied with the job the achoola ate 
now doingy the percentage who wanted more emphasis on each goaX, and the 
percentage who wanted Xesa eaohasla on each goat* Hiese cooputationa are 
reported for aXX XX7 Learning €oaXa in AppendixH* 

The three curricuXin areas for which the Xargeat memi diacrenanciee 
were identified (VocationaX Sdncation, Home Economics » and SociaX Studies) 
are discussed beXa^ in terms of these percentages » in terms of the speei* 
fic content of each item* the inter-item correXationSy and in terms of 
the mean discrepancy score for each respondeni: group} The statistics on 
iihich this discussion is baasd are shown in Tables Va» Vb» and Vc* 

Vocational Education (Table Va> 

Learning^ Statistical Descrintion 
Goal #5 

Seventy percent of all respondents expressed the opinion there is 
greater need for students to FIND PLEASPHB IH DOING WPHK# Only four 
percent of the respondents felt this area is being overemphasised. 

The magnitude of the *'need" increases with hl^er grade levels. 
Teachers and parents feel this need almost as much as 13th graders » but 
a^iinistrators and special service personnel, in agreement with Dth 
graders, do not feel this need as strongly as other respondent groups. 



^See Appendix X for detail of discrepancy scores 

^Learning Goal numbers are those as they appear in the guastionnaire. 
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mSXH vet SASB CBHlSa 

Avgnat aa, 1967 XANE Vm 

of Soleeted ftpoi wle Sto tlotlco from Cttixiculum Heed Study #1 





Ldamilig' 
Cioal #? 



this lisaxning Goal is not eotrelated with any of tha fiva xanalning 
itsns in ths Vocational Education cutriculun atsa* that is, it seens to 
standby itself as a need. 

IsDiications for f mtect Deiy^. omgl^ 

See iaplications following beaming Goal #7. 

Statistical Pescriotiott 

Si;lHG ABLE TO laERflft SKILLS NEEDED K?R A JGi_ follows a siriilat 
pattern to that of Learning Goal #5. Seventy-one percent felt an in- 
creased need, three percent felt too lauch stress is being givm this 
Learning Goal, this need is felt more strongly with increasing grade 
levels also. Although parents tend to feel shout the stune as upper 
grade students, teachers, administrators and special service personnel 
are more in agreement with students in the lower grades. Again, this 
item correlates aero with the remaining five items, and thus also stands 
alone. 

Itiaplications for Erolect Development 

SKILLS IDEHTIFIGAtlOM is an intellectual activity requiring knowl- 
edge and understanding regarding their application to tasks, as well 
as an ability to analyse the tasks themselves. This Learning Gcal 
focuses attention, apparently, on the problem of occupational and career 
choice. 

Flffl>IHG VLBASURE IH WOBK is labeled an affective behavior, one that 
requires responsiveness to feelings of sstisf action and enjloynent. 



^Learning Goal numbers are thoee as they appear in the questionnaire 
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Gibran » in The Brophet , says^ ^‘(fork is love made visible". The problem 
of earning a living in ^atever occupation^ or the problem of work in 
geKieral, is one generally characterised ht alienation of the Self from 
the Self and one’s fellow man, according to Herbi%rt Blercuse in his Sros 
And Thanatos. Working in alienation brings little, if any, pleasure. 

The fact that these two beaming Goals have a aero relationship in 
the minds of the respondents would indicate an educational objective of 
bringing the two together: that identifying skills required for dif- 
ferent lobs is a first step in making occupational choices which, if 
actively pursued, are more likely to lead to pleasure than to alienation. 

teaming^ Statistical Description 
Ctoal 169 

PRODUCING A PRODtJCT WITH A SIMPLE TOOL is felt as a need by a bare 
majority of the respondents (fifty«one percent), whereas forty*four 
percent are satisfied with the extent of this activity and five percent 
feel it is being overemphasized. Sixth graders feel more strongly about 
this need thm any other group. On the whole, this Learning Goal appears 
to be the least important of all six which define Vocational Education 
in this questionnaire^ 

Al.though not a significant need by Itself, it does, however, cor* 
relate with BEING AWARE OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP. EVALUATING WORK BASED ON 
STANDABIXS. and WILLINGNESS TO FORM JUD(Mn!S. That is. those who believe 
a salient I.eaming Goal is BEING ABLE TO PRODUCE A PRODUCT BV USING SIMPLE 
TOOLS also tend to believe more stress should be placed on BECOMING AWARE 



^Learning Goal numbers are those as they appear the questionnaire. 
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ey OPALinf mroiftHSHIP. on BEIHG ABIg to BmUMCE WORK BASro Oil KKOWI 
SYAMBABDS OF A TRADE PROFESSIOK. and on SEmHg SOME JimOTOAL mM 
OH OtlE^S CWH WDtK « Put together, these items form e pattern of soMt 
sigaifteanne. 

IiBDilcations for Project Pevelooment 

See inplicationa folloving leemisig Goal 13100. 

Learning^ Statistieai Beacrintion 
Gofil i$2 

Piftyaeven percent of all respondents desire more emidiasia on 
AWABEHESS OP GOOD WOKKMMISHIP. cohered to thirtynaine percent who are 
satisfied this heaming Goal is being properly eii^hasised and four per** 
cent %/ho feel it is over-et^hasised. The tendency for this need to in- 
crease as students progress through school is present, but to a small 
degree and the Increase from grade to grade is relatively small. This 
is the second most strongly felt tiei^d of par^ts (the strongest is 
FINDING PUBASORE IH BOlWG WOBK) . and the second weakest of administrators 
and special service personnel. 

This laaming Goal is moderately correlated with EVALUATING 
BASED OH STANDARDS OF A TRADE OR PROFESSION and with a NlLLlNGPiSS TO 
PLACE dimGMENTAL VALDES ON 0NE*S OWN NOEK. 

Implications for Project Development 

See Implications following Learning Goal HOC. 

1 

Leamint Statistical Descrinti^ 

Goal 190 

SVALHA31NG NOEK BASED ON STANDARD S OP A TRATE OE P80PESSI0N was 
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ielt as needed toove by fifty-eight percent of the respcmderits, whereas 
thirty-eight percent were satis^* and four percent feXt fd^is was over- 
easphaaired. The satae grade progression characterised this goal as others 
noted above* although differences between the respondent groups are 
moderate* This item correlates moderately with EDHMING JgPGMBHTS ^OPT 
0WE*S CIM WORK and* as noted above* with PRODUCING A PBOmiCT and BEING 
dWARB OF GOOD NOHKMftHSHIP, 

Implications for Project Develcpnent 

See iiBpllcations following Learning Goal #100. 

1 ■ ■ 

Learning Statistical Description 

Goal #100 

BE3tNG WILLING TO FORM JODGimTS AB013T ONE^S OWN WORK should be 
emphasised more in the opinion of sixty-two percent of the respondents* 
compared: to thirty-five percent who are satisfied and four percent who 
feel this Learning Goal is over-emphasised* An Increase in the strength 
of this need from grade to grade* according to students* is substantial. 
All £idttlt groups agree this is a fairly important Learning Goal which is 
not being adequately met. 

As noted above* it is correlated moderately with PRODOCING A PRODUCT . 
m/mtmss OF GOOD WOBKHANSHIP . and EVALUATING WORK BASED ON STANDARDS* 
Ifiplications for Project Development 

WILLINGNESS TO FORM JUDGMENTS ABOOT 0NE*S OWN WORK implies self- 
assessment based on some Implicit or ea^licit value* which is an affective 
behavior. It is of some interest that a student's work is characteristi- 
cally assessed by someone other than himself. The data indicates a 



Naming Goal nuod>ers are those as they appear in the questionnaire. 
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gtcviXLZ of stuiteiits as tliey progress through the grades » for 

experiences which wJ.ll allow them to develop a sense of self-assessaieiit. 
Being able to be sel£-*critical in what one does can be considered one of 
the necessary conditions for enotional and intellectual grow?;h. this is 
especially true in the realm of career development* 

A vital part of the judgmental process is the role of value* A 
student may accept his work as good, bad, or Indifferent and let it <50 
at that* Or, he may show preferences for work quality, depending on the 
overall value he places on the activity or product* Finally, he may have 
convictions or conmitmcints regarding the quali.ty of his productions* It 
is this latter valuer from which growth is most likely to occur and from 
which there is not only a willingness to make self^-appraisals, but also 
an automatic;, internalised, necessity to do so* 

These self*appraisal8 require the ability to EVALUATE WQFK BASM Oil 
STAMDARDS which the learner has acquired during his school and home experi- 
ence, which in turn have provided some of the conditions necessary for him 
to become AWAK E OF GOOD WOtKMfiNSHIF * though he may have no interest or 
commitment in quality work* 

The interrelationships among these latter Learning Goals suggest 
behavioral objectives which emphasise a willingness of the student to 
criticise himself based on standards of which he la aware and which he 
highly values. 
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Home EconoElcs (Table Vb) 
r 

Leaning Statistical Itei g cifiption 
Goal #18 

BEiaC ABU5 TO ORGASIZE A FAMILY BinxSET received tlie f greatest stress 
of all six Leaning Goals* i^prc^ximately two*thirds of the respondents 
expressed a need for an increase in eo^hasis this goal, vhereas only 
three percent felt it was overemphasized. 

As before^ the mean discrepancies 0) increase systematically with 
increasing grade level. Adults feel this need slightly less than students, 
as is relatively consistent for most of the Learning Goals in the ques- 
tionnaire* Overall, BEl^G ABLE TO ORGASIZE A FAMILY BUDGET is felt by 
most respondent groups to be the most important: need of the six defining 
this area* 

The only goal with which FAMILY BUDGET isi correlated is PREPARING 
FOOD* All other correlation coefficients are very close to zero, indi- 
cating no relationship* 

Implications for Project Development 

This Learning Goal was intended to 1 ilea^lure the cognitive ability to 
synthesize loiowledge and information about the finances of an ongoing 
family* Essentially, this activity is a p.lanning fimction and therefore 
a means to an end* A Home Economics project should have as one of its 
major objectives helping students learn this planning function, which 
wofiili require the integration of all areafi of homemaking* That is, it 
might be desirable to attempt to change the perception of students to 

^Learning Goal numbers are those as they appear in the questionnaire* 
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help then recognize the interrelatedness of all honenaking functions* 

Learniag^ Statistical Pescriotion 
Goal #106 

IPICSIIKG TOE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD PIET should receive greater 
enphasis in the opinion of fifty-eight percent of the respondents s caa- 
pared to thirty-eight percent who are satisfied with the present emphasiSt 
and font percent %dio believe it is being overentphasired* 

The laean discrepancy scores are the second highest of the six home* 
making goals measured* Administrators, teachers » and 12th and 13th 
graders are in essential agreement as to the high relative strength of 
this need, compared to parents, and 6th and 9th graders who feel this 
area an a need, also, but with less Intensity than other respondent groups* 
The correlation of this goal with other t.eaming Goals is moderate, 
except with 0RGAE121KG A FAMILY BUDGET for which the correlation is near 
zero. The highest correlation (.54) is with DEVEU)PIilG STAEDABDS OF A 
GOOD HOME . 

Implications for Project Develosment 

KNOWING THE IMEOBTiMWCE OF A GOOD PIEf may be considered a part of 
the Affective domain of learning in that it assume^' wareness on the part 
of the respondent that diet is related to health. Admittedly, the dis- 
tinction between '^knowing” as unconscious awareness and "knowing" as an 
intellectual bit of knotrledge can be small. However, in view of the 
importance of diet to health it would seem desirable to proi^dde opportun- 
ities and experiences that would assist the student in incorporating this 



1 

Learning Goa) 2>ism1>ers are those as they appear in the qnestionnaire. 
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kiioirXedge m an integral part at fd» or her peraonaiity. That is, the 

student shouM uneonseiousl^r , and without effort, oXan and prepare meals 

that are consistent with promoting good health. Implicit in these com* 

nents is that good health is part of an integrated value system relating 

to an overall philosophy of life, idiich is, according to Bloom, the 

highest level educational objective in the Affective domain* 

learning Statistical Description 
6osl'#ll4': 

Forty-four percent of the respondents felt schools are doing an 
adequate job of HELPING STHDEMfS TO BECOME FAMILIAR Him PIFPERENT FOODS. 
Fifty-one percent expressed a desire for more stress on this area. Only 
five percent would reduce emphasis on this Learning Goal. 

On the vAiole, the mean discrepancies for the various respondent 
groups tend to be similar, though 12th graders feel this need moreso than 
all other groups, while administrators feel it the least of all groij^s. 
Grade progression is slight and diminishes after grade 12. (h^rall, this 
need is felt as being the lowest in importance when compared with the 
remaining five items defining Home Economics. 

This Learning Goal is correlated moderately with (is related to) all 
other goals of homemakittg except the one concerned with ORGANIZING A 
FAWLY BUDGET, which has a zero correlation, or no relationship. 
Implications for Froiect Development 

This data suggests that project development in Home Economics should 
not rlace primary emphasis on the cognitive skill of acquiring knowledge 
about foods because of its low ranking. It will he recalled (see Summary 
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page 24) tliat in generai the desire of various respondent groups was for 
more en^hasis on higher levels of cognitive functioning* the correlation 
of this Item with other Homeioaklng it^ indicates this is part of a comr 
plex of interrelated activities and therefore should not he considered 

as an end in itself* 

■1 : 

XiSamlng S tatistical Pescriotion 
Coal #24 

PSEPAKEWG POODS FOR A FAMILY was felt as needing an increased 
emphasis in the educational program by forty-height percent of the 
respondents* whereas four percent felt this activity was helng cver- 
. stressed* 

The mean discrepancies increase systematically with increasing grade 
level* Differences between students and adults* however * are relatively 
minor* though adults tend to feel slightly less of a need for this 
objective than do students* In general* this need is of mediaz: importance 
with respect to expressions of need in other homeDiaking areas* 

This item is correlated moderately with the other five Items defining 
Home Economics* suggesting it is part of a eoii^lex of Interrrei^ted 
objectives* as indicated in the discussion above* 

Implications for Project Development 

Although considerable cnnphasls is now placed on food preparation as 
a necessary **real life*' skill in Home Economics instruction* it is clear 
that additional emphasis may be warranted since forty-eight percent of 
the respondents felt a need for mor'^ stress on this educational objective* 
Again* however* this activity needs to be closely integrated with other 
hooemaking objectives* 

beaming Goal numbers are those as they appear in the questionnaire* 
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Iieavnlng Statistical Description 
Goal #95 

SEVEiOPIIlG STmmm of a good home requites additloual emphasis 
iu the opinlou o£ forty*^five percent of the respondents, con^ared to miz 
percent eho feel this goal is overemphasised and forty**nlne perc<mt idio 
are satisfied it is being attained* 

Although overall this is the second lowest need, as measured by the 
0*s, it is felt the greater* by parents, teachers, and administrators* 
Students show an increasing desire for experiences in attaining this 
ohJe*.tive as they progress through school, but It is not until th^ are 
out of high school and in Junior College that it begins to take on the 
same it^ortance felt by the adult respondents* 

The highest correlation of this item is with KMOWIHG TBS IMPOBTilMCE 
OF A COOP PIET (*54) . whereas the lowest correlation is with BEIKG 
TO ORGiOTZE A FAtRLT BUDGET C.04) . This teaming Goal^s relationship to 
the remaining goals of Home Economics is moderate* 

Implications for Pro leci Development 

This teaming Goal appears to be concerned with the development of 
a value of a more or less specific kind, although it does appear to be 
Gomeidiat related to the importance of diet and health* This would sug*- 
gest that hami standards tend to include diet standards in the minds of 
these respondents* Therefore, project development could include em one 
of the objectives an attempt to show how a good diet, ns well as other 

c 

functions of the home, are pari^ of what might be included in a set of 
’’standards*' for the home. 
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Learalng Statietical Deacvintim 
Goal m 

Hore emphasis shouXfS he placed os IDiaiTIgyiSG THOSE mtSGS DESIBE0 
IN IBB HOMg according to f if percent of the respocideiits^ compared 

to forty**three percent who vere satisfied and five percent who believed 
the objective is overemphasized. 

School administrators and 12th graders both feel somewhat more 
strongly about this goal as a need than the other respondent groins, 
although differences between respondent groups are not very greats As 
was the case for other Learning Goals » there is a progression in the 
degree to which the goal is desired as students progress through school. 

This item correlated moderately with all Home Economics learning 
oblectivea except that of BEING ABLE TO ORGANIZE A EAMILY BHDGET. 
Implications for Bro.lect Development 

That which is desired is believed to be one of the important first 
steps in developing a value system, therefore, an objective for a Home 
Economics project could be to provide the conditions necessary for 
students to develop ^'want" values associated with the home, this might 
ittcTiude both sides of the i|uestion: that is, provide the student with 

opportunities, also, to examine, experience, and decide not to ”want*'« 
this might be accomplished by providing the Student with contrasting 
experiences in varying standards of living. In general, it is fairly 
evident that these Home Economics objectives suggest an increased emphasis 
on the Affective conrponents of learning, especially as they relate to 
values and value systems, the intellectual activities could be used as 
vehicles as means to an end * for attaining ''standards** of health and 





he^, for example. 

^Learning Goal nuibers are those as they appear in the questionnaire. 
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Social Studieg CTable Vc) 

Introductory ConaeiiiM 

SoclcI Studies is one o£ the ^^.urriculun areas tor irfilcli there is a 
disproportionate nunber of learning Cioals tSee page ? ) « This arises 
out of the fact that; it is an area defined by four iiiaior subjects 
History, Civics, Geography, and Hconoaics* Bach of these subjects are 
defined by si s items in the questionnaire* Since all statistics reported 
have be«^ on curriculum areas (rather than oa subiect-natter areas), the 
statistical and content a^alyais of the Socieil Studies corriculum is 
discussed belou on that basis also* ifore snet'^ifically, 312 of the 24 
Social Studies items are discussed which respondents indicated the 
strongest desire for more emphasis in the educational program* Hooever, 
Ta?#le Vc shows data for all 24 Leamiotg Goals. Headers desiring to 
study these data in more detail should study this table carefully* 

Ideally, a thorough analysis should be reported* However, the intent 
of this report is to suggest possible interpretations and their impli‘** 
cations for project development, rather than attempt to propose answers* 

Of the 12 Social Studies liearning Goals selected for comment, oight 
are in the Affective domain and four are in the Cognitive domain* Six 
of these icwelve are concerned with the broad area of personal and social 
economics which are disc issed first* 

1 

liCaniing Statistical Description (Personal Economics) 

Goals #53, 

48 and 70 Ifpre emphasis should be placed on !.EAIi|^IKG HOtf TO MAHAGE wmt in 
the opinion of seventy percent of all respondents, ??LAWWIKG A BUDGET fOR 

Naming Goal nund>ers are thos*^ as they appear in the questionnaire* 
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CjjE^S own BSE for 8ixtV"«ix gercent^ and SPKSDXyG MONEY WISEtY for 
aevaiil9^*t;hrea percent of the respondenta. 

Students In grades 3.2 £sid 3S Indicated the greatest concern over 
needing nore opportunity In these areas than other respondent groups « 
although the concern is alnost uniformly high on the part of all 
reepondent groups. 

LEAIWXHG HOI? TX) MANAGE MONEY is highly correlated vleh FLAHNING A 
BiroCET and SPEHDiyG MOKEY WISELY. This objective is taoderately cor- 
related with other items concerned with Economics, divics and Law, which 
is true, also, of FLAHMIHG A BtIDGET and SPESDlHG MPKM »HSELy. 
Implications f <^v froiect Development 

Considering the high percentage of respondents deniring an increased 
emphasis on these three interrelated objectives of perstmal finances, 
and considering that two of these relate to personal values (Hamigement 
and Planning), it would seem that program eiophasls could be placed on 
understanding and developing value systems associated with money more so 
than on teaching students the cognitive tasks of money management and 
bm.geting* The rather large percentage of raspcndents who indicated a 
desire for more eiiaphasis on these objectives suggests that both students 
and adults could malce a meeiaingful idea ccmtrrbution to possible programs 
designed to fulfill these needs. 

Learning^ Statistical Beseription (Social Economics) 

Goals #8, 

38 and 60 Or fEEIgEIIgG IP TAX COLLARS /EE SPEMT WISELY. IQ^a WIKG HOW OWL 

COt^ENI^ENT IS SI3PP0BTE0 and BEING MLE TO COMPAEE DIFFERENT ECONOMIC 
SYSTEMS are Learning Obj actives needing more emphasis In the opinion of 

n*W NH i ii y t imm 

1 

teaming iSoal nunbets are those as they appea? in the questionnaire. 

m/jrn 
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seventy-two pereent, eixty-one percent and fifty-seven percent reapec- 
tiveiy of the total aan^le. 

Nearly every respondent group indicated the discrepancy between 
*'What is” and **what should be” with respect to DETERMXNlNg It TAX IX)LT«/yBS 
ARE SPENT WISBtY is the largest of the 24 ob|ectives which define Social 
Studies. Of special interest is the finding that junior college students 
and parents feel this need more strongly than the other respondent groups. 

Although the Intensity of the relative importance of the two latter 
objectives is less than for other Social. Studies objectives, they are 
nevertheless fairly strong for each respondent group, except for 6th 
graders. 

there is a slight (though statistically significant) tendency for 
DEtERlCHXNG IF TAX BOUARS ARE SPENT W ISELY to be inversely related to 
KNOWING HOW OUT^ GOVERNMENT IS SOPgQBTED and ABl£ TO COMPARE OIFFERENT 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS . A moderately positive relationship was found between 
the latter two objectives. 

Implications for Project: Develeoment 

DETERMINING IF TAX DolLA^iS ARE SPENT WISELY is an objective re- 
quiring the integration of several value systems Ithln the individual 
(an Affective type of lecming) , whereas K^^0H^1G HOW THE t^ * jEBNjHENTJI S 
SUPPORTED and how tnac meshed of snpport is related to ettier economic 
systems are essentially cognitive activities. The inverse relationship 
between the two cognitive £.eaming Goals and the single affsvtlve beam- 
ing Goal suggests that an economics pregram would have as of its 
objectives an atteii^t to assi.it the student in clarifylnr^ his valwi 
Judgements about the expenditure of tax dollars In light of a broader 
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ftasie of reference* 

Overal.1, j^rograas to mat atadent objectives in personal 

and social economics migtit profit from a carefnl consideration of 
assisting students to becorie more aware of their eseisting economic 
values and how these values are determined* One of the determinants » 
of course, can be the intellectual activities of analysis and evalu** 
ation of information, as indicated by an undeirstanding of how our 
government is supported (analysis) and making comparisons of different 
economic systems (revaluation)* 

1 

beaming Statistical Descyiption (Civics) 

Coals #56, — ~ 

13, 22 6 In excess of sixty percent of all respondents were of the opinion 

64 

more emphasis should le placed on objectives concerning COOPERATIglG 
WITH THE lAH, ACCEPTim THE IMPORTANCE OP lAS^ IN Oim DAILY LIFE, BEING 
ABLE TO ID INTIPY LAWS OF MOST HELP TO OPR CODNTR *i * and BEING ABLE TO 

SOUND JDDGEMBNTS ABOUT POLITICAT, ISSUES . 

Again, concern aoout these objectives increases with grade level* 
Although there is a drop-off of concern on the part of adult i*espondents, 
the of the mean discrepancy (indicating need) remains fairly high 
with respe<*.t to other learning goals* Junior college students indicate 
their greatest concern of all 24 Social Studies items is that of BEING 
ABLE TO MAKE SOIMD JUDG EME NTS A ^HIT jPg^IT IC^ ISSDES. 

The matrix of correlation coefficiei^^ts showing the interrelation- 
ships tor thrse particular Learning Gcals shows that COOPERATING WITH 
TB S. LAN sM B EING AILE TO MAKE SOUND imrilCAL JilDGEMENT S are the only 

1 

ieamlog ik»at numbers are those as they appear in the questionnaire 
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ones with any interreXatiOf^ihip* All other relationships are esaentSally 
rero* 

liBoltcations for Proleet Development 

imUQ S0I3HD POlI t tCAt JUDGEMEtTCS is an inteUectual objective re- 
quiring evaluation of I’iverse Inforoation* The ohjectlves concerned wi,th 
law are designed to assess responsiveness » sinpie values, and elementary 
value systems (i.e*, separate values linked together when the occasicfn so 
det:mads)« It is clear that though taken individually all of theeie objec- 
tives are considered important in the minds of the respond:ents» esseiiti- 
ally they lack cohesion (i«e«, are not interrelated) • An educational 
program objective could be to bring togetlier into a single cohesive 
system of attitude-behaviors these diverse values and value systemi, 
based» in part, on purely Inteller ital activities* 

1 

Iteaming Statistical Description 
k>al #83 

PECIPING ON IHE BEST PLACE TO LIVE BASED ON AVAILABLE FACTS should 
be given more emphasis according to sixty percent of the respondents. 

Students in the 12th and 13th grades are more concsmed about this 
objective than all other groups of respondents. Parents, school admini- 
strators, and 6th graders are about equal with respect to their feeling 
that this objective is of relatively less Itaportance than other Social 
Studies objectives. 

This objective is substantially correlated with two discussed 
earlier, vi*., SPENDING HONE! WISELY and U:fmtm Um W miAGB HOtlEY. 
Implications for Prolect Uevelooment 

like other Social Studies leamlng Goals discussed in this section 

•^learnln^Goal numbers are these as they appear in the questionnaire. 



o 
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this objective night be ccnsldsred fox’ InclusioE In a nrogjeara of objec- 
tives for Hone Sccnoralcs, especially la view of the statistical cowrol- 
atioa with SPENDING MONEY WISELY and LEAENING HOW TO MAI?4GE MONEY . 

Although the value Judgement ‘*best place to live” might be discounted 
somewhat 9 an objective could be one tdticZ^ emphasises the decislon-naHng 
process and information necessary to make decisions regarding where to 
live* 

lieamlng^ Statistical Description 
Goal 09 

More es^hasis should be placed on WANTING TO CBEY THE 1 AWS OF 
CONSERYATIOW according to slnty-fiva percent of the respondent o* 

Twelfth graders and parents tend to feel more strongly about this 
Leaming Goal than do other respondent groups, although all groups rate 
this as being relatively fairly important. 

There is a very strong relationship of this objective to BEING ABLE 
TO PLAN OR MAP OUT A TRIP ACROSS THE COUNTBY. but CONSERVATMET is not 
related to any other learning objective in the Social Studies area. 
ImoHcatioas for Project Development 

This Affective behavior which was designed to assess a desire to 
respond on an emotional l^vel to elementary values could be a I.eaming 
Goal which is part of a set of objectives for helping students become 
more responsive in a numi^er of natural settings* Planning a trip requires 
a synthesis of many kinds of information, among ^Ich could be conserva- 
tion lawo and prevalent attitudes regarding taese laws. 



Naming Goal numbers are those as they appear in the questionnaire'. 
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CoMBent on Statistical acd €fmteat Analvels 

The purpose ol the foregoing discussion of selected learning Goals 
and their associated statistics is primarily to stimulate thought not 
to provide iutswers* If the reader feels emotionally chagrined t»y the 
discussicn and is impelled to make alternate interpretations and believes 
that additional information is needed, the purpose of this section has 
been attained. 

Another vay in which this analysis might have been conducted may be 
termed ‘'configuration analysis*^ That is, both the curriculum area and 
the subject area concept could be ignored and the analysis take the form 
of T<eaming Goal configurations. For example, the 20 or 30 Learning Goals 
with the largest mean discrepancies (D) could be analyzed as a group with 
respect to their specific content and no^‘.blng else. Or, these sasie 
objectives could be analyzed in terms of their intended Affective and 
Cognitive components, but using the specific content as a starting point 
for prog«?auQatic ideas. 

A* somewhat more difficult method of analys:^'3, though a highly pro- 
fitable one, would be to study the configuration of the correlation 
coefficients for all 117 Learning Goals for each respondent group. This 
would require the detailed study of 6,78fi correlatiC/U coefficients for 
each respondent group,' again ignoring curriculum and subject area and 
considering only the content of the item. This could be in terms of the 
obvious content:, or in terms of Bloom's Taxonomy. 

1 

This number was derived from the formula l/2K(N-l)y which gives 
the number of pairs for a set cf numbers. In this cose we have 
117(116) • 6,786. 

ueKf Jm 
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Undoubtedly » the reader will have additional Ivdeas. It is not 
inconceivable that a new kind of curriculum area might result from a long 
and thoughtful consideration of these and other data^ ?or example* con- 
sider the possibility of a curriculum designed to attain a terminal per- 
formance objective to Increase student awareness % an objective to increase 
student responsiveness ^ an objective to make explicit student values and 
valve systems , and the objective of an integrated philosophy of life 
which is consistent with the students' vorld view* 

Consider, also, similar curriculum area concepts in the intellectual 
domain of learning: an information curriculum organised perhaps around 
present concepts; an understanding curriculum designed to meet the 
objective of increasing student understanding of the interrelationships 
of various kinds of information; an application curriculum - or, every 
third year devoted to noth:f ag but the application of that which nas been 
learned during the previous two years, etc*: again, a curriculum area 
devoted exclusively to the analysis of information, another dev^oted to 
synthesis , and still another devoted excltisively to evaluating and 
integrating as much of what has been learned as possible* 

Although thc ’e kinds of curriculum areas can be separately defined 
by terminal performance objectives, they can also be Integrated by other 
terminal performance objectives. For example, objectives could be 
developed for the purpose of integrating the Affective curriculum of 
"receiving” with the Cognitive curriculum of "information acquisition"* 

At the other end of the scale objectives could be developed for inte- 
grating the Coi^itive domain cfinrlculum of "evaluating" with the 
Affective domain curriculum devoted to development of a philosophy of 
life. 
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A thoughtful aziaXysls of the content of the Zieaming <»oals ttaed 
in this study in the context of present Jay curricular areas and in 
the c ntext of the concept of ^'tertainal perfor&tance ohjectiirea*' could 
result in some productive and creative ideas for assisting with the 
process of modernising enveat* on. Ihis kind of creative thinking need 
not he limited hy the technicial limitations of this study discussed in 
the following section. 
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LIMITATIONS Cf THIS STUPg 



This study should be viewed a» an ei'^lorator^^ atteispt to detcttoiue 
the value of a new technique for asssi^slnp; the cuirlwular objectives of 
students, in addition to its potential use as a c.ecision**mhing tool. 
Accordingly, there are limitations to this study that should be con- 
sidered by the thougHktful reader. 

1. The Learning Goals used In this study are but a small fraction 

of the possible goals that might have been invetitigated. That is, these 
goals should be considered a sample of a larger donain of curricular 
goals. The sampling leaves much to be desired because there is a dls- 
proportionate^ emphasis on Social Studies, the Arts, and the 

Fine Arts. As a result, there are probably distortions arising from 
omission of content that may be of real value and Importance to the 
respondents. Omitted curriculum content conceivably could be given 
greater importance in terms of “need" than those which -respondents were 
aslced to evaluate. 

2. The reference frame used for writing the Learning Goals is 
rather loose. Future attempts in this regerd should >bere more closely 
tt a theoretical structure, such sr. Bloom’s Taaonomy, and simultaneously 
to a curriculum value structure, ouch as “need to know" >rersus "nice to 
know". A few of the Learning Goalo have been criticized on grounds of 
irrelevance, triviality, and ambiguity, wltt* f fmw: Justification. 

1, There are a number of goals in the questionnaira whose relation- 
ship to Bloom’s Taxonomy is equivocal. Goal?^ should be written by experts 
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in eacli curricuiuD area in terms of the reference frames mentioned abo^, 
and then classified ’'blind” e>;:pert8 in the taxonomy. 

itoother procedure that would Improve the theoretical validity of 
the <}iiestionnaire would be to ask small samples cf each respondent group 
to rank the relative importance of each goal in terms of tszcnomsr* 

If this "inter-judge'* agreement is high, the content validity with 
respect to the various respondent groups woulo be oomewhctt strengthened. 
In theory, at least, there should bts agreement, between the two procedures 
that is, agreement between experc rankings and the rankings of the 
several respcndcnt group representatives. 

4. There are some real questions about the sampling procec /.es and 
t:he number obtained viith respect to the adult respondent grrups. Tuture 
studies of this kind should sample adult groups on a more systematic 
basis. 

5. Another ? Imitation is that small /ariations in the instructions 
to respondents were noted to have occurred from time to time, depending 
on varying circumstances. Each of the staff members and others who 
administered the questionnaire had varying interpretations of questions 
asked by reapondentr as they progressed throiigh the form. This problem 
can be eliminated with increased time spent in pre-administration 
training. 

6. No independent ("outside") criterion was used with which to 
determine what might be labeled predictive validity. For example, no 
hard facts have been obtained to back up the findings - at least facts 
for the region It which the study was conducted. Although the original 
plan called for ^he collection of this Information, time, money, and 
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personnel limitations precluded this very ^Important part of the study* 
Facts regarding the extent a »d character of opportunities and prac- 
tices in Vocational Bducationj, Hone Scononics» and_ Social Studies )^uld 
provide a clearer understanding of the meaning results reported hcre» as 
well as provide important information for program development of an 
innovative 2Uid/or exenq;»lary nature* 

Highly valuable would be an independent statistical criterion^ such 
as the number of hours of opportunity available to students in the four 
county region in each of the curriculuut areas measured by this stady.^ 
Each X.ea«iing Goal cculd then be assessed against this criterion. For 
this purpose a multiple step-wise regression analysis would provide iu- 
formation showing the minimal set of Learning Goals in each curriculum 
area necessary to predict curricular "opportunity”. 

These limitations qualify in some degree this study » but they do 
not prohibit thoughtful consideration of the main findings, because the 
findings have an internal consistency of a kind that is indicative of 
some genuine curricular concerns of both students md adults* 



\ 

One possible source of this information would be the State 
Department of Education* 
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APPENDIX A 



7;nitial "'Dnmat Survey ot 

ScltooI«»Orlesite«l Personnel 

(The ^'Administrator Survey’*) 
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NORXH m PACE CENim 
1005 Je£fer«on Street 
Califomia 94558 
255-^2883 



ISl^IAL »UHMET NEEDS” SORVEE OP 
SCBOOL^RIEHTED PERSQMHEL 



.1«0 Statiatical Pescriptlon of School or School Districts 



Name of Scbool/School District Name of Person Coa^leting Report 

Elementary ■■.... 

Position 

Secondary 

- Ifalf led ^lepho^ Number ' " ' * ' ^ 

Average daily attendance (check belof^ according to latest figures) 



0-399 


1 

o 

o 

■*! 


999 


1,006 « 


• 4,999 


5,000 - 9,999 


,10,000 


- 14,999 


, . 15,000 


• 24,999 


_25,000 


• 49,999 


, 50,000 


+ 
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school Setting: (check ap^^x^^rlate descriptive categories) 



Bural 


Pnbl£c 


(Socio*»Eccmomic Class) 


, Urban 


Non*Fublic 


,„licny 


Suburban 


Profit 


Middle 




Non«Pro£it 


Upper 



Others: (Describe), 



2e0 Tn your opinion, what are the three most important STl)DENT._n^ids jUEi 
va i%r conmunltv? 

Kei^d /iS . _ . . .. - .... , , 



Need Br 



Need C: 
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PlliJfPVVJ.' 



.1 ijiki ■■piiji wnrnmmmmm" 



APPEHDBC 3 



What percentage of vonr studenta wouM voe estlaatB, are towolvcdL to 
each of fche ne^ds identified cm the .i?rec^£Sag. 

;: .N<es4 A-' ' '■ iJeed- B ' \ ^WeeA C 



0 « m 
11 * 20% 
21 • 30% 
31 • 40% 



41 •• 
51 • 
61 • 
71 • 
8l •• 

m 



50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 

90% 



pgeaeat levels of achtwanent of the studantg ttivolved? 



Need Ai 






mtm 



Need Bs 



Need Gs 
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Z £» terms of tlie perspectives of the totAl coniauitity 



STtmSHT needs liave i 
Heod A 



Need B 



Need C 



Hediun Relevancy 
tow Reievm»cy 






2*4 are the aporoximte nutt^Heyg o£ in each of 

'■'v,- the cited needs? 

^ Need A ' : ^ : . V. :.. 



Heed B 
Need € 



2«5 Hoif severe la each need ? 

Severe 

Heed A 
Heed B 
Heed C 



Hoderate 



^ the pflse of aopnlatioa involved in each STHDSHT need 

dttgtne the aeatt £ive*»vear negtod# 



Need A 




^ lOQg liiKi 15W, iim 

/ f f f • ^ 



Heed B 



Heed C 



7 



7 



/ 



•mm* 



7 



/ 



7 

7 
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2*7 la terms of i«fne dtatfe action* how urgent is the i^esolufeiou of 
each STODEHT needt 

Critical Crl^tlcal Mcderatelv Crltifcai 
Need A . - ■ . . ^ ^ , . , . ■ ■ ", ■■ 

'Need; B ' ' ■' ■ '' 

;Need. C ' ' ' : .. 
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APPENDIX B 

ntoiuBicy 9XsmBuxn« of school tamm'mims' 

KBSMHS8S TO ISED susm 
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AEfEHDIX B 

NOKC; BAY BACB CENIEK 
lOOS Jefferson Street 
Napa, CaXlfomla XSSS 
2SS-2883 



B8BQ0BHCT PISTEIBUTaW OP SCHOOL AlMmiSlllflIOBS 
wjSPftwsBg ’fit WBun s^iypgy 



CODE 


FREQUENCY 


CODE 





Ul 


X 


9.0 


•"8 


1»4 


X 


9.x 


' 3 


3.x 


X 


9.X2 


2 


4.0 


X 


9.X4 


3 


4*1 


5 


9.3 


■ X. .■ 


4.2 


5 


X0.0 


. X ■ 


4*4 


X 


XO.X 


22 (curxicuXijm 








contimt) 


4.5 


5 










X0.2 


24 (curricttXiKi 


4.6 


1 




method) 


5.x 


3 


X0.3 


XO 


5.2 


2 


X0.4 


6 


5.4 


X 


X0.4X 


5 


6.3 


5 


X0.42 


. ?• 


7*X 


X 


X0.43 


2 


7.2 


X 


X2.X 


2 


8.0 


3 


X2.4 


4 


8.x 


3 


X3.2 


X 


8.4 


X 


X4.0 


X 
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Responses to survey (coat*) 






OODB 


I 

1 

■ ■] 

1 


CODE 


wsmmm 


14.2 


3 


33.5 


3 


15.0 


X 


34.0 


5 


i8*r 


■ ^ '' 


34.1 


4 


U.1 


4 




4 


18.2 


6 


34.4 


X 


18.4 


7 


35.1 


3 


19,0 


X 


35.4 


2 


X9.1 




36.0 


X 


20.0 


■ ; ■ 4 ■ 


36.1 




24.0 


X5 (Ubrary) 


36.2 


r . 


25.0 


2 


36.4 




26.0 


X 


3?.0 


3 


27.0 


5 


37.x 


3 


28.0 


6 


37.X2 


2 


29«0 


X2 (Bre*seliooX) 


37.X3 


4 


30.0 


XX (Eacreatioit) 


3^.X2 


2 


3X.0 


X 


38.X3 


3 


33.0 


2 






33.x 


X 






33.3 


2 






33.4 


5 
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APPKWDIX C 
TABtE Ila 



Mean Discrepancy Sco?rea (D) for the COCHlTiVE Domain 
in 11 Curriculfni i^reas, with Bespect to Respondent 
Grov^»s and Other Classifications of the Data. 
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BeBcviptim of BloomSt Taaconony 
of Educational Objf^ctivaa 



APlPEmiX G 

Description of Bloom* s Taxonomy 
of Eiucattonal Oblectives 



Bloom's Taxonomy was prepared to provide a means for classifying 
types of responses specified as desirable outcomes of education. The 
objectives are stated in behavioral terms and placed in a logical scheme* 
Attention is given to definitions of categories » sample objectives and 
illustrative test items which would be useful in specifying objectives » 
planning instruct ions, planning evaluation^ and doing research* 

Each of the Learning Goals cn the opinionnalre is related to the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives and includes both the Cognitive and 
Affective domains* An attempt was made to directly key the Learning 
Goals to the six levels of the Cognitive domain and to the five levels 
of the Affective domain* ^is proved to be a difficult task since it 
is frequently hard to separate the purely intellectual from the essen* 
tially emotional components of Learning Goals* 

The Affective and Cognitive levels of the Taxonomy are summarised 
below: 



-COGNITIVE DOMAIN- 



Organizing Principle : Categories arranged according to level of 

complexity with each category dependent on preceding one(s); perrit 
classification of all types of objectives; neutral in the sense that 
all types can be included ranging from indoctrination to free and open 
inquiry* 

Categories 

Rnowleuge ; Specific terms and facts, conventions, trends, 
classification and categories, criteria, methodologies, 
principles atii generalizations, theories and structure; 
deals primarily with memory ^ nd recall* 

Example: Knows econo!r»lc fecl^ors contributing to increasing 
interdependence e^f world's people* 

XI* Comprehension : Translation from one level of abstraction to 
another, from one symbolic form to another, from one verbal 
form to another; interpretation by relating parts, reordering 
ideas, making qualifications, and reorganizing essentials; 
extrapolation by extension to past and future situations* 
Example: Esepresses metaphors and other non*literal statements 
in own words* Differentiates facts and opinions, value Judg* 
ments and predicted outcomes* 
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ApollcatlPtt i TeiM «nd coi»e«pi;»» g«ner«li«al:ioii9, l«ns» nod«l« 
criteria* 

txaopla: U«a» ccncepta of civil lit>«rtiea iii dia^^iioaion of 
intargroup problena* 

MMkiBiSL* Bloaent:a» relationships » organisational principles* 
Ssample: Identifies asstnq^tions; detects logical fallacies ; 

recognises bias* 

Synthesis ; uniqite coiaMmication» a plan or set of operations, 
a set of abstract relations* 

Example; Formulates hypotheses or questions based on analysis 
of related factors.i 

VI* Evaluation ; .ludgnumts in terms of internal evidence. Judgments 
in terms of extemiil criteria. 

Example: Formulatfis and uses criteria to assess v%alldity of 
propositions. 



*>A3 ?PECTryE DOMAIH* 

Organising Frlnciple ; Categories arranged in !iierarchical order 
in terms of degree of psychological internalisation as part of the 
socialisation process. 



Categories 

Receiving <l^ttending): Auareness, willingness to recexye, 
controlled attention. 

Example; Notices examples of incidents involving tes.^ect 
for freedom of ;ipeech« 

Resoonding ; Acquiescence in responding (con^liance), 
willingness to respond, satisfaction in responding. 
Exanq»le: Searches for material on freedom of speech; 
debates issuet^ with others. 

Valuing ; Acceptance of a value, preference of a value, 
commitment (conviction). 

Example; Er^courages freedom of expression; practices and 
defends freedom of speech. 
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AunMannYif 



3^* ConeeptuaUxation of a vetltte, organl'satioik 

a value ayatent* 

Eaonples Defenda ar;u»^t£oiia uoderlyiug freedom of tpeecli* 

V. ch«ir«ei:ert.«tton fcy a Value or Valttc Coranlan; CenesnUzeb 
•et» characferlaatioiio 

Bxamplet Makes and tmises Judgments c<n the ^asls of 
prinetples inherent in a consistent philosophy of life* 



^Bloom» Benjamin S* (Bd*) Taxonomy Educational Objectives^ 
Handhook Z$ Cognitive Domain. Nev Torks Oavid Mc^y» 1956* 

%Cratffohly David Benjamin S» Bloom^ md Bertram B* Hasia* 

immsf . ,?f Handbook IZ: ^mtSk* 

Mev Tork$ David McX^« 1964* 
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APPEliPIX H 



tEARNlNG GOAtS QUESTI(»mAXSE 
(Currlculm Need Study #1) 



Notes Page numbers of Questionnaire do not follow page numbers 
of the remainder of this report. 

The next 17 pages of this Appendix should be numbered 
86 through 102, 
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1834 FIRST STREET * NAPA, CALIFORNIA .94558 
707 255-2883 

**Projects to Advance Creativity in Educatktn** 



PENROD MOSS 
Diractpr 



WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OP EDUCATIONAL GOALS IN OUR AREA? 

(STUDY #1) 

This questionnaire is part of a continuing effort to improve I 

education in Napa, Solano, Marin and Sonoma Counties. The | 

information will be used to help us: I 

Identify important educational needs, and 

Decide some priorities for new educational 
programs. 

Your answers will be combined with the answers of many other 
persons in each county. Therefore, please ^ not sign your 
name. 

Please answer each question so that your opinion can be given 
its full value. 

We look forward to sharing the results of this study with you. 
Thaiik you for participating. 
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WHAT IS YOim OPmON OF EWCATIONAl, GOALS IN OUR ARBAT 

(Study #1) 

1S££SH4U2I 

^ . S , or A # 

County 
District 
Sdiool 
School Type 
R Type 

Years of Educfttion Completed 
Age (nearest birthday) 

' ' -Se* ■■/ 

:■ SEL . 

CEO 

GROUP 

# Children who have not started school 

# Children in school 

# Children In college 

# Children no longer In school 
Ethnic 

. Are our schools generally doing: 

!• A very good job 

2, A good job 

3. A poor job 

4» A very poor job 



COM 

2-5 

6 

7-3 

9-11 

■ . r 

12 1 
13 

14-15 

16-17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 




Finding pleasure in doing work 
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61 • Wanting to solve mathematical 
problems without help. 
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62« Bein^ able to diagram a 
sentence. 


63. Knowing how oceans and physical 

features of the earth change climate. 


64. Being able to make sound Judgments 
about political issues. 
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66. Using information from the past to 
solve problems of today. 


0 67. Organizing ideas and statements 

while speaking. 
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APPENDIX t 



ITEH MALYSIS OF XiEAKKZNG GOALS 

FOR 

CURlICmOH l^EED IDENTIFICATION STODT (ST0D7 #I> 



Note; The next four pages of this Appendix should be 
numbered 104 through 107* 



KORXH BAY PACE CENTFR 
1S34 first Street 
Napa, California 



CURRXCULim NEED IDENTIFICATION STUDY (STtn>Y M 
X Y £ M A NAILY S X S 0 f LEAR N X N ^ G 0 A S 



The percentages in the attached table were computed on an ISM 7040-7094 at 
the University of Califotnia Con^^uter Center through a cooperative arrangement 
with the data-processing center of the Of Sice of the Sonoma County Superin- 
tendent of Schools funded under an ESEA, Title III grant* The Berkeley 
STATPAR program CRIB (Cross Tab) was used* This program generates an R x C 
matrix and prints the N, X, and sigma for each variable as well as chi- 
square and associated df for the matrix* 

Each learning gool is evaluated in terms of four possible levels of current 
status (”To what extent do schools now teach or help students learn these 
goals”) and four possible levels of desirable status (**To what extent ,^hpujd 
schools teach or help students learn these goals”)* For each of the 11 » 
leamiag goals in the questionnaire a 4 x 4 matrix was generated by CR?^, 
which coiiiiputcd ihft nuniher of respondents end the associated percentages for 
each of the j.6 cells in the table* 

Each table yielded a statistically algnflcant chi-square with probabilities 
less than P <0.0001* This Indicates that on a question-by-question basis 
there is a high degree of satisfaction with the existing educational program, 
as defined by these 117 learning goals, although the level of this satlsfac- ^ 
tion varies somewhat from question to question* By studying the column headed 
”X Zero Discrepancy” one can observe the extent of complete satisfaction for 

each learning goal* 

A ”Small” discrepancy refers to a difference of one point on the four-point 
rating scale? s ”^divm** discrepancy is two points on the scale? a Large 
discrepancy is a three-point difference, the largest possible* 

A separate code sheet shows a complete description of each learning goal 
and its taxonomic d«^scription according to Bloom’s taxonomy, as well as the 
subject and curriculum area each goal was designed to sample* 
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CDBRIGlILTOt NEED IDI IFIC ATION STUDY CSTimY #1>, 



Ijr A_K AL^^SJLS 



o 

.ERIC 



- More Emphasis 



Enphaais 






naming 

Coal 


% Z^ro 
Oiscrep- 
aacy 


% Small 
Oiacrep- 
ancy 
(Mare) 


Z tted, X large 
Biacrep- Mscrep- 
ancy mcy 

(Mare) (Mare) 


% Total 
Discrep- 

iKiCy 1 
( lilaie ) 


t Small % Mted. % targe % Total 

Discrep*- Discrep* Discrep- Discrep- 
ancy ancy ancy ancy 

(teas) (teas) (tesa) (teas) 


Checi 

J2L 


1 


47.6 


36.6 


8.9 


0.4 


45.9 


5.8 


0,4 


0.2 


6.4 


99. 


2 


41.2 


37 v 5 


11.3 


1.3 


50.1 


7.2 


0.9 


0,2 


8.3 


99. 


3 


52.7 


29.0 


5.8 


0.8 


35.6 i 


10.1 


1.4 


0.1 


11.5 


99. 


4 


37.1 


38.3 


14.5 


1.3 


54.1 


7.0 


1.1 


0.4 


8.5 


99. 




25.9 


37.4 


23.1 


9.0 


69.5 


3.1 


0.6 


0,4 


4.1 


99. 




61.4 


24.5 


3.6 


0.9 


; t 9 .o 


7,8 


1.3 


0.3 


9.4 


99. 


}■ 


25.7 


46.8 


20.2 


4.0 


71.0 


2.7 


0.3 


0,0 


3.0 


99. 


e 


24.2 


40.9 


24.3 


7.2 


72.4 


2.8 


0,3 


0.2 


3.3 


99. 




30.4 


42.0 


18.3 


5.0 


l >5.3 


3.4 


0.3 


0.3 


4.0 


99. 


10 


33.9 


41.2 


16.3 


2.6 


f »0.1 


4.5 


0.9 


0.1 


5.5 


99. 


11 


40.9 


37.2 


12.4 


4.2 


53.8 


4.7 


0.4 


0.0 


5.1 


99. 


12 


60.5 


22.9 


4.7 


0.6 


78.2 i 


10.0 


1.1 


0.0 


11.1 


99. 


13 


34.3 


39.6 


17.8 


3.2 


< i 0.6 


4.0 


0.5 


0.4 


4.9 1 


1 99. 


14 


46.0 


34.5 


7.5 


0.6 


42.6 


9.3 


1.3 


0.4 


11.0 


99. 


15 


44.3 


37.1 


9.6 


2.7 


49.4 


5.4 


0.4 


0.0 


5.8 


99. 


16 


49.7 


34.3 


7.6 


2,3 


44.2 


5.0 


0.9 


0.1 


6.0 


99. 


17 


41.6 


38.5 


11.8 


2.7 


53.0 


4.3 


0.6 


0.1 


5.0 


99. 


18 


29.3 


40.3 


20.3 


7.1 


67.7 


2.5 


0.3 


0.1 


2.9 


99. 


19 


43.6 


38.3 


10.6 


3.2 


52.1 


3,7 


0.5 


0,1 


4.3 


ICO. 


20 


47.9 


34.8 


8.9 


2.9 


46.6 ' 


5,5 


0.1 


0.0 


5.6 


ICO. 


21 


47.9 


36.8 


8.4 


2.0 


47.2 


4,2 


0.7 


0.2 


5.1 


ICO. 


22 


29.5 


4v8.9 


15.6 


2.5 


67.0 


3.0 


0.2 


0.2 


3.4 


99. 


23 


49.1 


35.4 


8.6 


1.9 


45.9 


4.7 


0,5 


0.0 


5.2 


ICO. 


24 


47.6 


35.0 


10.3 


2.9 


48.2 


3.4 


0.6 


0.2 


4.2 


100. 


25 


49.1 


34.8 


8.9 


1.6 


45.3 


4*7 


0,7 


0.1 


5.5 . . 


99. 


26 


50.7 


33.4 


5.7 


0.5 


40.6 


8.4 


1.0 


0.0 


9,4 


lO). 


27 


59.0 


22.3 


3.9 


0.9 


27.1 


9.3 


4,1 


0.5 


13.9 


100. 


28 


61.8 


24.6 


5.9 


0.6 


31.1 


5.2 


1.3 


0.4 


6.7 


99. 


29 


48.4 


31.7 


9.5 


1.8 


43.0 


7,1 


1.2 


0.2 


8.5 


99. 


30 


59.0 


27.3 


4.0 


2.4 


33.7 


6,2 


0.7 


0.1 


7 *0 


99. 


31 


48.9 


36.3 


8.8 


1.3 


46,4 


4.0 


0.5 


0.1 


4.7 


100, 


32 


26.1 


40.9 


25.0 


5.0 


70.9 


2.4 


0.4 


0.1 


2.9 


99v 


33 


33.8 


38.1 


15.7 


2.5 


56.3 


4.0 


0,4 


0.1 


4.5 


99, 


34 


46.8 


34.0 


9.8 


2.1 


45.9 


5.7 


1.4 


0.2 


7.3 


100, 


35 


40.3 


39.0 


12.2 


3.0 


54.2 


4,7 


0.3 


0.0 


5.2 


99. 


36 


43.4 


37,6 


10,5 


2.3 


50.4 


5.2 


0.8 


0.2 


6.2 


100, 


37 


46.5 


34.4 


9.3 


3.5 


47.2 


5.6 


0,4 


0.0 


6.0 


99, 


38 


35.3 


44.6 


14.3 


1.7 


60.6 


3.8 


0.1 


0.0 


3,9 


1 99. 
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COmCULim keep IPEHTIPICCATIOy STUSY (STUQjr #1) 
ITEM A M A L T S X S 




1 *"-**" ^ More Emphasis 



eaming 

Goal 


X Zero 
Oiserep- 
ancv 


Z SaaXX 
Oiscrep* 
ancy 
(More) 


X Med. 
Dlserep*^ 
ancy 
(More) 


X Large 
Discrep- 
ancy 
(More) 


X Total 
Discrep- 
ancy 
(More) 


X Small 
Discrep- 
ancy 
(Less) 


X Med. 
Discrep- 
ancy 
(Less) 


% Large 
Disersp 
ancy 
(Less) 


X Total 
- Diacrap- 
ancy 


Cbach 

JSL. 


33 


44«9 


33.5 


9.9 


1.2 


44.6 


8.0 


1.9 


0.4 


10.3 


99.8 


40 


38.8 


42.1 


X2.4 


X .7 


56.2 


4.1 


0.5 


0.1 


4,7 


99.7 


41 


40.6 


39 .x 


XX.8 


2.0 


52.9 


5.1 


0.8 


0.1 


6.0 


99.5 


42 


37.2 


41.6 


X 3 .X 


3.4 


58.1 


3.9 


0.6 


0.1 


4.6 


99.9 


43 


45.4 


35.5 


10.4 


3 .x 


49.0 


5.1 


0.4 


0.0 


5.6 


100.0 


44 


32.9 


37.4 


20.4 


3.3 


61.1 


4.5 


1.0 


0,1 


5.6 


99.6 


45 


40.5 


37.3 


X2.X 


2.4 


51.8 


6.1 


1.0 


0.3 


7.4 


99.7 


46 


42.4 


39.3 


10.4 


1.9 


51.6 
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